INTRODUCTION
sentative of statesmanship, the Church and the arts, in the
earlier and the later periods, and we have tried, a little, to
balance the proportion of adventurers, bishops, poets, cour-
tiers, and dramatists.   It was of course obligatory to include
the sovereigns Henry VIII, Mary, the permanent import-
ance of whose reign is not lessened by its transience, and
Elizabeth.   We preluded the book with an excellent essay
on Henry VII, because although he is far less well known as
a popular figure than the other three, it seemed to us that
he wa$ probably of greater historical significance, and that
he must be understood in order to understand any Tudor.
Some characters of indisputable greatness step into the book
as obviously as the three sovereigns.   They are John Colet,
Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Thomas More, Thomas Cromwell,
Thomas Cranmer,  Cardinal Pole, Matthew Parker,  Sir
Philip Sidney, Sir Francis Walsingham, Christopher Mar-
lowe, Sir Francis Drake, Lord Burghley, Edmund Spenser,
William Shakespeare, Sir Walter Raleigh.   A further group
consists of people who might have been omitted, but who
roughly belong to very representative types.   John Fisher
was a great personality, and he was included in place of the
many other distinguished and important bishops of the
period, both good and bad, Gardiner, for example, Warham,
Jewel, Bonncr, and many others.   The translation of the
Bible is of the utmost importance, and Tindale was chosen
among a host of translators.   Sir Thomas Wyatt, illustrating
the earlier poetry with Italian influence, was preferred to
Surrey because, in. our opinion, he was intrinsically a better
poet.   For the Marian martyrs Latimer is representative;
Father Campion shows the other side of the picture, a Jesuit
martyr, preferred to Father Parsons because of his more
lovable personality*   Of the lesser, or rather less popularly
known adventurers, Sir John Hawkins was chosen as an
example of an industrious and competent Navy man, Sir
Humphrey Gilbert for exactly opposite qualities, vision,
romance, attractive personality, and naivety.   Sir Richard
Grenville appears in preference to Martin Frobisher because
Mr, J. A. Williamson, who is perhaps the greatest living
authority on Tudor seamanship, preferred to write upon
him.   It was a fortunate choice, because he has presented
him in a way which brings back an almost legendary
figure in an honest and careful presentation.  John Lyly
appears as a representative of the earlier dramatists, deriving
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